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From such a movement as this much good is to be hoped, 
and readers of the Journal of Ethics will naturally wait with 
interest for records of its further development. 

J. S. M. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Education and Heredity. A Study in Sociology. By J. M. Guyau. 
Translated from the second edition by W. J. Greenstreet, M.A., with an in- 
troduction by G. F. Stout, M.A. A volume of the Contemporary Science 
Series. 8vo. Walter Scott, London. 1891. Pp. xxiv., 306. 

This volume is a translation of one of the posthumous works of Jean-Marie 
Guyau, a young French philosopher and poet, who was born in 1854, and died 
at the age of thirty-three, after a brief career of brilliant and prolific industry. 
The dominant idea of his work on education is that man is a social organism, 
openly receptive to the influences or suggestions of his social environment, real- 
izing his development or finding his good in social activity. Just as the student 
of heredity — i.e, the relation of organic continuity between generations — recog- 
nizes that the race is a reality more important than the individual, the tree being 
greater than its transient leaves, so Guyau has realized that education " should be 
orientated with reference to the maintenance and progress of the race." For edu- 
cation is more than the art of bringing up the individual, — it is a failure in propor- 
tion as it is individualistic, — " it is the search for means to bring the most inten- 
sive individual existence into harmony with the most extensive social life." To a 
certain extent " education is a prolongation of suckling," — a development of in- 
herited instincts, — but it is also the art of creating new instincts harmonious with 
or counteractive of those which are inherited, and these new instincts are created 
by a process of psychological, moral, and social "suggestion" comparable to 
that adopted in the treatment of hypnotized subjects. " Education is nothing 
but a totality of co-ordinated and reasoned-out suggestions." The most impor- 
tant end of education is to moralize, on the one hand recognizing the inherited 
imperatives, on the other hand creating new moral instincts by suggestion, im- 
pressing the child with a consciousness of his powers for good, utilizing the power 
ideas have to realize themselves, the tendency of sentiments to socialize them- 
selves. " The child," Mr. Stout says, " must be led to understand that his own 
self-realization is possible only if and so far as he widens and deepens his social 
interests and sympathies." But the race must be vitalized as well as moralized, 
hence physical education is not less important ; and as the other ideal is to social- 
ize, those modes of intellectual education which tend most effectively towards 
this result should receive the preference, art and literature being more "useful" 
than concrete science or technical education, but all requiring organization with 
reference to social evolution. 

In presenting a summary of this book, we may distinguish the more theoretical 
from the more practical studies, especially as many who may be far from agree- 
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ing with the peculiarities of Guyau's psychological and ethical position, may find 
themselves in accordance with his practical suggestions. 

Theoretical. (l) Suggestion and Education. — In the treatment of hypnotized 
subjects it is possible to suggest sensations and sentiments, ideas, volitions and 
actions, to originate new impulses and new feelings of obligation, to moralize and 
to demoralize. But this hypnotic suggestion has its normal analogue in every- 
day life, during which, by examp'e, command, authority, and assertion, we receive 
psychological, moral, and social suggestions; for suggestion is the introduction 
into our being of a practical belief which realizes itself spontaneously. And as 
children are very readily hypnotizable, so they are peculiarly open to normal sug- 
gestions, which it is the educator's task to control. The moral art of suggestion 
is the art of modifying an individual by persuading him that he is or may be 
other than he is, by convincing him that he is capable of good and incapable of 
evil, in order to render him actually so, by creating a series of habits which 
strengthen or counteract hereditary impulses, by strengthening these habits by the 
consciousness and belief that they are rational. 

From these sentences, which are almost quotations, we see that Guyau uses the 
term suggestion in a wide sense, as co-extensive with the Influences of social en- 
vironment, but when we read that " our instinctive conscience is a kind of heredi- 
tary suggestion," that " original sin is a kind of suggestion," that " our ego is a 
kind of permanent suggestion," that " society is a reciprocal suggestion," we feel 
that the ingenious author sometimes played with words. We think, too, that his 
insistence on the analogy between hypnotic suggestion and normal- education is 
somewhat strained, for there is a wide difference between the passive receptivity 
of the hypnotic patient and the actively personal docility of the child. But we 
object only to an exaggeration of the analogy, being aware of the light which 
pathological processes sometimes cast on healthful life. 

(2) The Genesis of the Moral Instinct. — " Partly to our inheritance and partly 
to our education we owe our powers or aptitudes, which are organized residua 
of past actions and reactions. The simple forms of life have the power of habit- 
uating themselves, they have organic memory which is manifested in reflex actions. 
When the reflex action is impeded, it tends to produce simultaneous pain and 
consciousness. Consciousness in its origin could only be due to the vague formu- 
lation of pain by a kind of inward cry. Little by little, after a series of impeded 
reflex actions, — i.e., of interrupted adaptations, — is formed the power of constantly 
readapting one's self in conformity with the environment. It is this power of 
constantly rehabituating one's self which is at once the basis of the intellect and 
the volition and the mainspring of all education. In other words, intellectual 
and voluntary power reduces to a habit of acting in a certain general direction, — 
a habit continually transformed, following the particular transformations of the 
changing environment in which it is exercised. But habit gives us a feeling of 
order, which is an essential element beneath every moral and aesthetic concept. 
To be perfectly accustomed to a thing — that is, to perceive it without experiencing 
any resistance in any of our senses and in any of our intellectual or motor activi- 
ties — is almost tantamount to feeling it to be beautiful and good. Thus and thus 
only do powers of moral action become incarnate, and are expressed in swift reflex 
actions not consciously moral, but also as inward prompting and persistent ten- 
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sion." This Guyau calls " obsession." " The perception of the effort with which 
an impulse enters into the field of consciousness, maintains itself there by trying 
to subordinate to itself the other tendencies it encounters in that field, and seeks 
to prolong itself in action. Now, obsession may be due to habit and instinct, or 
to suggestion, whether conscious or unconscious, and it strives to develop into an 
obligation on its emergence into consciousness. But the germ of morality is voli- 
tion, — the power of bringing into consciousness an almost simultaneous survey 
of all the possible effects of an act. An act is really voluntary only if with the 
strongest tendency that produced it co-exist weaker and duller tendencies which, 
under other circumstances, might have produced a contrary act. Liberty consists 
in deliberation, and deliberation consists simply in the determining influence of 
the best motive elicited by rational process. Any other free will is a delusion ; 
reason and liberty are identical. And if a voluntary act presuppose the partici- 
pation of the whole group of conscious or subconscious states which constitute 
the individual at a given moment, the very idea of such an act is the idea which 
will beset the consciousness with most force, is the ' idea-force' of most practical 
power. Every idea being the representation of a possibility of action or sensa- 
tion, the group of conscious or subconscious states that constitute the ego is noth- 
ing but a shifting equilibrium of representations of action, to which corresponds 
an impulsive force, roughly proportional to the force of the representation itself. 
Our ego is but an approximation, a kind of permanent suggestion, an ' idea-force' 
which maintains our identity. In primitive man the beginnings of art, morality, 
and personal education are already displayed when premeditated and organized 
action begins, when an idea or sentiment is realized by a self-conscious effort. 
The will develops its own activity as it apprehends its own powers. Duty is the 
consciousness of a certain internal power, superior in character to all other 
powers; it is a superabundance of life requiring exercise and development. 
Power to act is duty to act. But the intellect has in itself a motive power in 
' idea-forces,' — ideals of the normal human and of the normal social type. Once 
conceived, the type of possible normal man is more or less actualized. Moral 
obligation is the force inherent in the idea approaching most closely to the uni- 
versal, in the idea of the normal to us and to all beings. Since in fact the con- 
scious idea derives most of its power from its very generality, the idea-force would 
be par excellence that of the universal, if the generality were conceived in a con- 
crete manner as representing a totality of social conditions. This idea we call 
the good, and in ultimate analysis it is the highest object of morality. Hence it 
appears to us obligatory. Though morality is more than the social instinct, the 
social basis of the organism is on the whole identical with its moral basis. The 
individual is a society of cells, a collective consciousness ; every determination 
springing from the depths of our being is the result of the reciprocal action of 
the ceils and elementary consciousnesses which constitute us. Morality is a social 
phenomenon. But ideas are not the sole motives in an action ; feelings must be 
taken into account. Just as the idea of liberty determines us to act as if we were 
free, the idea of love invites us to act as if others loved us, and as if we really 
loved them. Education consists in favoring this expansion towards others. To 
be moral is, in the first place, to feel the force of our will, and the multiplicity 
of the powers inherent in our being ; in the second place, to realize the superiority 
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of those possibilities having for their object what is universal over those with 
merely private objects." 

The above sentences are quotations or condensed quotations from Guyau's 
confident account of the genesis of the moral instincts. To sum up, " there are 
three stages in the development of the moral instinct : 

" (1) Mechanical impulsion, only momentarily appearing in the consciousness 
to be there translated into blind propensities and unreasoned sentiments. 

" (2) An impulse, checked but not destroyed, tending ipso facto to invade the 
consciousness, and to be there translated into a sentiment, and to produce a 
permanent obsession. 

" (3) An idea-force, — the moral sense grouping around it an increasing num- 
ber of sentiments and ideas, becomes not only a centre of emotion, but an object 
of self-conscious reflection. Then obligation springs into being; it is a kind of 
reasoned obsession, — an obsession strengthened and not dissolved by reflection. 
To gain consciousness of moral duties is to gain consciousness of inner and 
higher powers which are developing in us and urging us to action ; of ideas tend- 
ing by their own force to realize themselves; of sentiments which, by their very 
evolution, tend to socialize themselves, to impregnate themselves with all the 
sensibility present in humanity and in the universe. 

" In a word, moral obligation is twofold consciousness : first, of the power and 
of the fecundity of higher idea-forces, unified by their common object, the uni- 
versal; second, of the resistance of contrary and egoistic propensities." 

In the preface, Guyau promises " to endeavor to exhibit the exact rile belong- 
ing to hereditary or ancestral habit and individual habit, — the one incarnate in 
the organism and the other acquired," — but he devotes only a few pages to this 
discussion, and these do not carry us far. " Morality is a second nature added 
to a primitively animal nature by the action and reaction of our faculties and 
environment. Man has made his own moral law by the higher powers he has 
little by little acquired in the process of evolution, by an education partly sponta- 
neous, partly enforced, sometimes individual, sometimes collective." While 
Guyau is clear that true morality cannot be inherited, and differs from Ribot in 
maintaining that the genius has a high degree of educability, he confesses that 
in the majority of cases it is not possible to draw the line of demarcation between 
the influences of education and heredity. Perhaps we cannot safely say much 
more until experimentally ascertained data are more abundant. 

Practical. — As the object of education is to develop all the powers of a being ; 
physical education is fundamentally necessary. The uses and abuses of boarding- 
schools, the question of over-pressure, the value of manual work as an educa- 
tional method and as a physical counteractive, are discussed in this connection. 
" After physical development, or even before, if required, we should place moral 
development, which is the supreme end of the individual, and the essential 
condition of social existence. . . . Arithmetic, physics, and chemistry have no 
power to ' form the heart.' . . . Further,,we ought to place aesthetic before intel- 
lectual and scientific instruction, because the beautiful lies nearest to the good, 
and because aesthetics, art, literature, and what have been so well called the 
humanities, are the least indirect influences making for morality." Methods of 
teaching ; the inadequacy and danger of purely intellectual education ; the foun- 
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dation of moral instruction on the " correlation between the intensity of life and 
its expansion towards others ;" the dependence of school discipline partly on the 
" natural reactions" of the anarchic method, partly on " some sanction carrying 
with it its own motive and reason;" the necessity for the teaching of civic duties 
in all stages of instruction ; the expansion of intellectual education from the 
geography of the district outward and inward, — these and similar subjects are 
discussed with vivid suggestiveness. As to higher education, "to unite, co- 
ordinate, and at the same time to simplify literary and scientific studies, a middle 
term is needed, — viz., the study of moral and social science, the philosophy of 
history, the philosophy of art, and the philosophy of science. . . . History derives 
its special value from its social and philosophical side. . . . The science of 
nature is especially valuable from the humanities contained in it. . . . Technical 
instruction exaggerated produces short-sighted and uneducated utilitarians. . . . 
The university should be an educational synthesis, but it is not." In regard to 
the education of women, Guyau recognizes the necessity of conciliating two 
opposing facts : " On the one hand, having at her disposal less strength than 
man, woman cannot afford the same expenditure of mental energy ; on the other 
hand, being destined to be man's companion and the educator of his children, 
she ought not to be a stranger to any of his occupations or sentiments." Finally, 
" instruction should be of such a character as to usher and lead into real life. . . . 
It is essential to represent education as continuous, uninterrupted, and to be ended 
only with life. . . . But alike in the individual and in the race, there must be an 
intellectual ' rotation of crops,' and progressive education must be accompanied 
by progressive environment. . . . The aim of education is not an automatism of 
thought and sentiment, which could only be the perfect organization of past ex- 
perience, but ' an increasing facility of readaptation to the changes of the environ- 
ment.' . . . Not only by its most universal and impersonal ideas, but by the very 
curve of its evolution, by the ever-increasing power and duration of its inward 
fecundity, the human consciousness will tend more and more to bring in its train 
a wider immortality." 

As the practical tendency of Guyau's book is undoubtedly healthful, — many of 
his ideas are implied or have been further developed in existing educational en- 
deavors, — criticism of details may be dispensed with, while as for the peculiarities 
of his philosophy they raise old problems for the solution of which we need not 
wait in our recognition of the facts of heredity or in our development of the art 
of education. It remains to state that Mr. Greenstreet has made a pleasant trans- 
lation, and has added a number of bibliographic references, while Mr. Stout 
furnishes a useful introduction, giving us the key to Guyau's position. 

J. A. Thomson. 

L'Enseignement au point de vue national. Par Alfred Fouillee. Hachette : 
1891. Pp. 18, 445. 

The subject of educational values has yet to be exhaustively treated. From 
the sociological point of view it has been skilfully handled by the late M. Guyau,* 
who brought to his work a profound acquaintance with the different phases of 

* Education and Heredity (Contemporary Science Series), Walter Scott, 1891. 



